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Original Communications, 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 
Wisutnc to furnish a series of interesting 
local pictures, by the powerful aid of Gly- 
phography, we are enabled this week to 
submit a strikingly correct representation 
of the entrance to the Thames Tunnel, in 
the opinion of foreigners tle most remark- 
able structure in England, if not in the 
world. All strangers visiting this country 
deem this the object that must be visited, 
whatever else may be left unseen. No- 
thing in any moderate degree resembling 
it can be looked at elsewhere. 

From the doors seen in the cut, a hun- 
dred steps conduct the visitor to the en- 
trance of the passage or passages, for there 
are what may be called two streets, which 
pass beneath the bed of the river. We 
need not here repeat the description given 
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at the time of the Tunnel being opened to 
the public. What has since occurred, its 
present appearance, and future prospects, 
will probably be more acceptable. 

By an authorised account, published a 
few weeks back, it appears that in the 
first half year from it becoming a regular 
thoroughfare, no fewer than a million and 
a half of persons passed through. A good 
beginning this, and though it cannot by 
any possibility be kept up, those interested 
in the success of the speculation have a 
right to calculate that, besides the con- 
stantly-growing regular traffic, a vast num- 
ber of visitors will annually be attracted 
for the reasons above stated, so that the 
falling off will be less enormous than might 
otherwise be expected. At first, shops, or 
stalls, were established beneath almost 
every arch. Of these about two-thirds 
have vanished, but enough remain to give 
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the place a somewhat lively and variegated 
aspect. On a wet day, however, the visi- 
tors are found to fall off so considerably, 
that many of the traders who still retain 
their standings seem to give themselves a 
holiday. 

One thing strikes the eye which seems 
hardly necessary. Wherever we turn we 
find an announcement that no smoking can 
be allowed in the Tunnel. What mighty 
evil could arise from the use of a pipe or 
a cigar is not very obvious. But the direc- 
tors seem affected with a perfect fumopho- 
bia, and have ridiculously multiplied the 
prohibitions. If there be one place in the 
country where the practice would be more 
harmless and less-offensive than another, 
the uninitiated think it is this immense 
vault, where the damp earthy vapour per- 
ceived could hardly be combated with suc- 
cess if all the smokers in London were to 
resort to it to hold their jubilee. Yet ifa 
powder magazine were in the vicinity more 
anxious caution could not be manifested. 
The idea is that the smoke could not find 
vent. Be it so; but still the weed must 
be consumed on a greater scale than ordi- 
nary minds can imagine possible before the 
slightest nuisance could be created. In this, 
and in the formidable announcement that 
no writing is to be allowed on the walls, 
which the grave directors hold in like hor- 
ror, there is something almost childish. If 
silly people choose to commemorate their 
advent to the tunnel by scribbling their 
names as they pass through, they could do 
no more harm ina place where it would 
hardly be seen than it does: to the cathe- 
drals, in which it has been permitted, time 
out of mind, in the face of day. Why is 
Sir Isambert Brunel’s great work, admira- 
ble as it is, to be heli more sacred than 
Westminster Abbey and all the abbey 
churches in the kingdom? Improper in- 
scriptions ought, of course, to be dealt with 
there as elsewhere. 

Last week it was reported that the 
water had begun to find its way through 
the roof of the wall. Of this, in a recent 
visit, we could see no marks, but the 
ground, we observed, was damp in many 
places. 

Of the progress of the carriage roads we 
hear nothing. They, it is stated, are to 
be forty feet wide. When completed they 
will materially alter the appearance of the 
Tunnel altogether. Undoubtedly they 
will add largely to its receipts, but they 
must be preceded by a vast outlay. We 
are told that “an immense amount of the 
foreign goods brought into the West India, 
the London, and St Katherine’s Docks, on 
the north side, is absorbed by the coasting 
trade on the south ; and it appears is 
almost entirely conveyed from one to the 
other by land carriage. During the year 
1829, of 887 waggons and 3,241 carts which 
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passed over Imndon bridge southwards, 
no less than 480 of the first and 1,700 of 
the second turned down Tooley street— 
one half of which are supposed to be en- 
gaged in the traffic mentioned. The ac- 
commodation a tunnel may afford to pas- 
sengers receives a_ striking illustration 
from the returns made to Parliament of 
the watermen engaged at the different 
ferries in the neighbourhood, who were 
350 in number, and calculated to take, on 
an average, not less than 3,700 passengers 
daily.” 

Whatever the result, it must, at all 
events, be admitted that this undertaking 
will always rank high among the scientific 
triumphs of England. As one of the won- 
ders of art, it must claim more admiration 
than the famed hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon. We wish its success may console its 
proprietors for all the sacrifices they have 
made. That day is dis ant, but many 
costly works, which have in the end largely 
remunerated those with whom they ori- 
ginated, have not opened with better pros- 
pects. One thing at least is certain, that 
it will not soom have a rival. Already it 
has materially changed the aspect of parts 
adjacent. Pictorial representations of it 
furnish signs to the places of recreation in 
its approaches, which must aspire to ho- 
nourable distinction ; the present neigh- 
bourhoods are rapidly increasing, and new 
ones will, no doubt, in the fulness of time, 
be formed to take advantage of the novel 
communication thus supplied to connect 
the two important counties of Kent and 
Essex. 


ON MET A LLO-CHROMES, anp ANION 
DEPOSITS GENERALLY. 

By Coaxces V. Warker, Esq, Epitor 
ov THA * Eveerrican MaGazrir, &c. 
Tatroductory. 

Tue very brilliant electro-chemical pro- 
ductions termed metallo-chromes have of 
late become comparatively familiar objects 
to the philosopher, but are not so generally 
known to those who tread the humbler 
paths of science as they deserve. They 
are so very easily produced, they are of so 
attractive a character, and they involve in 
them so many points of scientific interest, 
that we have thought a popular account of 
the means of obtaining them would not be 
devoid of interest to the lover of science 
generally. We propose, therefore, devot- 
ing a series of articles not merely to 
metallo-chromes as such, but to those 
modifications of them which promise to be 
of practical avail in the arts. We shall 
not wander from our purpose to follow out 
the several phenomena which may present 
themselves as we proceed, but will be as 
careful as possible to give a familiar de- 
scription of such portions of each phe- 
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nomenon as are concerned in the case 
before us. 

In the outset, we are aware that these 
pages will pass before the eyes of many 
readers to whom the science of electro- 
chemistry is no new thing; but we are 
bold to assume that there are many more 
to whom its laws are far less familiar. 
Those, then, who have advanced far for- 
ward in these pursuits, will bear with us 
awhile as we pave the path and make it 
easy for others to follow them, and also to 
comprehend equally with them the nature 
of our present experiments. 

Metallo-chromes, as the name implies, 
are coloured metallic productions; they 
are thin films of oxide of lead placed on 
the surface of steel plates by the proper 
application of the laws of electro-chemistry, 
and by means of voltaic agency; and, by 
duly regulating the character of the action 
and the form of materials employed, an 
endless variety of patterns may be ob- 
tained, and an almost endless modification 
of colour. But of this hereafter; for the 
present we will content ourselves with a 
few illustrations of voltaic agency, and 
this will lead to the explanation of the 
means most effectual for the object in 
view. If three wine-glasses be taken, 
each containing salt and water, and a 
shilling be placed in one, a piece of zinc in 
the second, and a shilling and a piece of 
zine touching each other in the third, it 
will be found, after a certain time, that 
the metals in the first and second glasses 
have undergone no change; but in the 
third glass the zine will be found very 
evidently to have undergone some action; 
it will appear very dirty, and, when 
touched with the finger, a black powder 
will be found on it. Or, again, if a thin 
piece of copper be nailed on a board by 
two nails, one iron the other copper, and 
be then exposed to the weather for some 
weeks, it will be found that the iron nail is 
very much worn away, while the copper 
nail is as sound as ever. That this is not 
a case of mere rust will be evident by ex- 
posing an iron plate, secured with an iron 
nail, for the same length of time. To take 
another case: if we put faith in the judg- 
ment of the lovers of malt liquor—and in 
no matter are they more competent to pass 
judgment than in that before us—they 
agree in maintaining that porter drunk 
from the pewter tankard is of better fla- 
vour than that taken from a glass tum- 
bler. Or, if we take two eggs and two 
silver spoons, and with one spoon eat one 
of the eggs, and with the other spoon 
merely lade out the contents of the second 
egg, the latter spoon will be comparatively 
clean, but the former will be very deeply 
stained. 

These cases are from facts: they may be 
very much modified, and, as we shall see 
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presently, may be presented under much 
more favourable forms. Let us, however, 
take them as they are, and begin to reflect 
upon them, and we shall soon establish 
some general resemblance between them 
all. When a shilling is in contact with 
salt water, no change takes place; when a 
piece of zinc is in contact with salt water, 
no change takes place; and if a shilling, 
resting on a piece of zinc, were placed in 
a fourth glass. without water, no change 
would take place; but when the three 
things, silver, zinc, and water, were in con= 
tact, the change occurred. When copper 
in contact with copper was exposed, no 
peculiar effect followed; when iron in cone 
tact with iron was similarly exposed, no- 
thing unusual occurred; but when iron and 
copper in contact were exposed to atmos- 
pheric moisture, the iron was speedily 
rusted. 

The connexion between these two facts 
is evident : the condition for success in 
each experiment being two metals and a 
liquid in mutual contact. We here gain 
two pieces of information: we learn, first, 
that some certain arrangements will not 
give us effects. This kind of negative in- 
formation is positive knowledge, and is of 
far greater importance, especially in ex- 
perimental philosophy, than at first sight 
may appear; for when we have an object 
in view, and several paths are open before 
us, one only of which is the true path, it 
is no small step gained when we have dis- 
covered those of the other paths which do 
not lead thitherward; our investigation is 
so far shortened, its limits are narrowed, 
and we have less work before us in what 
remains. 

We learn, secondly, that some certain 
arrangements will give us the effect. But 
this knowledge is evidently limited, for, 
though the arrangements before us teach 
that the combination of two metals and 
one liquid is a condition favourable to the 
destruction of one of the metals, it does 
not prove that this is the only favourable 
condition. 

Indeed, when we come to regard our 
fourth experiment, it is evident that two 
metals are not essential; for here we have 
a single metal, silver, in one case unchanged, 
and in the other greatly discoloured. A 
silver spoon is not discoloured when we 
put it into our mouth; it is not discoloured 
when we put it into an egg; but when it 
contains egg, and is then placed in the 
mouth, the effect occurs; in fact, when the 
moisture of the mouth, the moisture of 
the egg, and the metal are in contact, the 
effects occur. Thus, the contact of two 
liquids and a metal is a condition favoura- 
ble to success. In drinking porter from a 
glass we have two liquids, and no metal; 
but when, by using a metal tankard, we 
complete the conditions of two liquids and 
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a metal, a certain change occurs which is 
pronounced to produce an improvement in 
the taste of the beer. The change is not 
imaginary, for a change does occur by such 
heterogeneous contact, exactly analagous 
to that observed in the experiment, though 
exhibited in a different way. 

To collect these phenomena into one 
class: itappears that nothing extraordinary 
occurs between two bodies in contact; but, 
when three are concerned, one at least of 
which must be a liquid, some kind of power 
is developed. We will consider this power 
more in detail. 


THEATRICAL NOVELTIES EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 
Season the third, under Mr Wallack’s 
management, opened on Monday, and will 
probably have closed by the time this 
number of ‘ the Mirror’ is published. Find- 
ing old plays indifferently acted, even with 
the “alternating” mediocrity of Mr Van- 
denhoff, Mr Anderson, and Mr Phelps, did 
not pay, he seems to have imagined some- 
thing inferior would succeed. The lover, 
who found his mistress unkind, was asked, 
*¢ Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail?” 

Mr Wallack seems to have thought it 
might. He tried the experiment, and 
finding himself as far off the mark as 
ever, if the newspapers may be depended 
upon, lost his temper (his wits he could 
not), called a portion of the audience 
blackguards from the stage, and intimated 
that he was ready to fight so many of 
the said blackguards as wished to claim 
the satisfaction of gentlemen! 

Such conduct might be very valiant, 
but it was not a little deficient in that 
which one great theatrical authority calls 
“the better part of valour.” Wallack was 
deservedly laughed to scorn, and his group 
of children, his antiquated ballet, and 
French drama, all failed to find favour in 
the eyes of the public. 

Mr Wallack has made himself very ridi- 
culous, and his absurdities will be the 
source of annoyance and loss to not a few 
beside himself. He, however, is not worse 
than many other theatrical potentates, 
who, taken as a class, though not without 
talent, are in the position which they ven- 
ture to assume, among the stupidest of 
mankind. On a recollection of some, 
and traditionary report of former stage 
successes, they aim at renewing them by 
certain pet expedients. ‘They think they 
cannot afford to make the stage what it 
ought to be, but bring forward what, un- 
der peculiar circumstances, has paid, and 
what, under different circumstances, they 
conclude must pay. A startling drama 
makes a hit in Paris. They at once 
conclude it must delight all London, 
and “the indefatigable manager,’ as 


he calls himself in the newspapers, starts 
off for France at midnight, and re. 
turns with all the costumes and effects, 
Then some vamping hack is set to work to 
put it not into English, anda few green -room 
jokes render the thing complete. This 
sort of hashing has gone on, year after year, 
till men who could write plays worth 
seeing have abandoned the attempt in 
despair. The way in which they are muti- 
lated while preparing, and frequently 
marred in representation, is too much for 
endurance. An actor of moderate stand- 
ing deems it servile to keep to the author’s 
text, and the vamper of the house rejoices 
in everything that can abate the preten- 
sions of those who aspire to be original. 

Managers are misled in these matters 
by subordinates. They are invariably so 
much engaged that they can never attend 
to what is of most importance. To respon- 
sible ministers they leave everything. 
They please themselves by affecting the 
monarch, to find in the end that they have 
been playing the fool. 

A good play, a play admitted to be good, 
is not accepted because it will not suit the 
company. “ Your play isadmirable,” said 
one manager to an author not long ago, 
“but it will not suit us; put it away, and 
consider you have a bank bill in your 
drawer for 500/.!’ This was uttered 
with apparent sincerity. A noble reward 
for authorship! What shall we say to a 
national theatre that could not represent a 
drama which deserved such praise? If 
stage directors are to act on this prin- 
ciple, Shakspere, were he now among 
us, would stand no chance. His Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Othello “would not suit the 
company of either house.” Characters, for- 
sooth, must be written for players. This 
ought rarely to be countenanced. The 
persons of a drama ought to be drawn from 
life, and those actors who cannot effectively 
“imitate humanity” ought not to be 
lauded as masters of the histrionic art, 
but set to some handicraft business, as 
belonging to a race made by “ Nature’s 
journeymen.” L. 





ROYAL VISITS TO CAMBRIDGE. 
Tue visit paid to Cambridge in the last 
weck has created a great sensation in that 
ancient seat of learning. ‘Cooper's Annals’ 
show that it has received the same honour 
from many former monarchs. Guthrum, 
Oskytel, and Anwind, Danish kings, went 
to it with a large army. King Stephen 
was there in 1159, as was King John in 
1200-1201; Henry III passed through it 
in 1252. In April, 1270, the King, ac- 
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companied by his son (afterwards King 
¥dward I) paid a visit to the town, and 
being informed of the contentions and dis- 
putes constantly occurring between the 
burgesses and scholars, the prince under- 
took to act as a mediator. Through his 
intervention an agreement or composition 
was entered into, which was sealed with 
the common seals of the University and 
town, and also with the king’s seal. In 
1293, Edward I was there on the 25th 
of March, and stayed two nights in the 
castle, where no king had been known 
to have lain before. The King’s cofferer 
had previously deposited 1,000/. in the dor- 
mitory of Barnwell Priory against his ar- 
rival, and the chancellor, Sir John de 
Lang, lodged at that monastery during 
the King’s visit, and for four or five days 
previously. 1325-6, Edward II; in 1328, 
Edward III visited the town. Richard II 
held a Parliament there in 1388, and 
lodged at the Priory of Barnwell. Ed- 
ward IV attended the Cambridge assize in 
1161-2. Richard III was there in 1483 
and 1484, and Henry VII in 1485-6, as 
also in 1487, 1491, 1498, and with his 
mother, the Countess of Richmond, in 
1506. In 1520, Catherine, Queen of Henry 
VIII, visited the University; in 1522, 
Henry VIII was there; in 1564, Queen 
Elizabeth; in 1614, JamesI; in 1630-1, 
Charles I; in 1671, Charles II; in 1689, 
William ILL; in 1705, Queen Anne; in 1717, 
George I; and in 1728, George II. 

Of the honours thus rendered to Cam- 
bridge that which it most gratefully re- 
membered is the visit of Queen Elizabeth. 
She was there six days, and the details, 
which have been carefully preserved of 
her reception, are, in many respects, curi- 
ous. It will not fail to be remarked that a 
play was acted before the Queen on Sun- 
day. On her arrival on Saturday, August 
5th, we read— 

“ First, at the corner of the Queens Col- 

lege and Martin Gills house, was set a 
great falling-gate, with a lock and staple. 
From that place, unto the Kings College 
west door, stoode, upon both sides, one by 
one, all the University. From the gate 
stood the scholars; then the Batchellors 
of Arts; then the Batchellors of Law; 
then the Master Regents; then the Non- 
regents and Batchellors of Divinity. ‘Then, 
at last, the Doctors in their degree; and 
every one in habits and hoods. The last 
Doctor and the Vice-Chancellor stoud upon 
the lowest greese of the west doore. And 
by him the three Bedells. 
“The whole lane, between the Kings 
College and the Queens College, was 
strawed with rushes, and flags hanging in 
divers places, with coverlets and boughs; 
and many verses fixed upon the wall. 

“Saint Austins lane was boarded up 
for the keeping of these ways, and for ob- 
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serving of order. And, that no person 
should stand there but scholars, there were 
appointed eight men astipt staves. And the 
great south gate of the Kings College was 
kept by the Queens porters; who received 
such charge that, after the Queens train 
was entered, they should suffer none to 
come in. 

“ All the Scholars had in commandment, 
at the Queens Majesties passing by them, 
to cry out, ‘ Vivat Regina,’ lowly kneeling. 
And, after that, quietly and orderly to de- 
part home to their respective colleges, and 
in no wise to come to the Court, the disputa- 
tions, or to the plays. And if upon some 
just occasion, they were enforced to goe 
into the towne, then they should go two 
and two, upon a great pain. 

“The Kings College Church was hanged 
with fine tapestry, or arras of the Queens, 
from the north vestry dore, round by the 
communion table, unto the south vestry 
dore, and all that place strewed with 
rushes. The communion-table and pulpit 
hanged richly. 

“Upon the south side, about the middle 
between the vestry dore and the commu- 
nion-table (which stood north and south) 
was hanged a rich travas of crimson vel- 
vet, for the Queens Majestie; with all other 
things appertaining. 

“ Also a fair closet glazed towards the 
quire, was devised and made in the middle 
of the rood loft, if the Queen’s Majestie 
perhaps there would repose herself; which 
was not occupied. 

“The place between the north and 
south and west doors of the church was 
strawed with rushes, being not paved. 
And, in the middle, between the north and 
south doors, a fair Turkey carpet laid; 
and upon that, a little joined short forme 
set, covered also with one other Turky 
carpet, and one cushion to kneel upon, 
and one other to lean upon, of cloth 
of gold; and thereon was laid the Bible in 
Latin. All these were of the Queen’s stuff. 
Also there was set a chair of red velvet 
for her Majesty to have set in, whilst she 
heard the oration, if she had forsaken her 
horse. 

“On the part of the College, Mr Doctor 
Baker, with all his company, was in copyes, 
standing in a length from the quire doore, 
unto the north and south doors, orderly, 
as in procession wise. 

“The bells, both of the Colleges and 
also of the towne, were rung most part of 
the afternoon. And such churches as 
were negligent herein, were afterwards 
called upon, and were fined, some 8s. 4d., 
some more, some less. Order also was 
taken, that upon the Queens coming to 
the church doore, all the bells should cease, 
that her Majestie might hear the oration. 

“ All these things being in this wise or- 
dered, the Queens Majestie came from Mr 
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Worthingtons house at Haslingfield, where 
she lay all night, by Granchester. And, 
by the way, the Dukes Grace of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Sussex, the Bishop of Ely, and 
divers other honourable personages, met 
with her Majestie, and so conveyed her 
towards the town. 

“The Maior of the town, called Robert 
Lane, with the Aldermen, and all the Bur- 
gesses, with the Recorder, met with her 
Majestie, a little above Newnham, on 
horseback ; and there alighted, and did 
their duties, and made by the Recorder an 
oration in English. 

“Then the Maior delivered the mace, 
with a fair standing cup, which cost 19/. 
and twenty of old angels, in it ; which her 
Majesty received gently, and re-delivered 
the mace to the Maior, and took the cup, 
&c., to one of her footmen, and so came to 
Newnham Mills (the Maior riding with 
the mace before her Majestie). And there 
(being requested to change her horse) she 
alighted, and went into the millers yard 
and house for a little space. And so took 
horse and came forward. 

“Sir William Cecyl all this while sat 
upon his horse at the gate beyond the 
Queens College, and caused certain of the 
guard to keep the streete, with strict com- 
mandment as was given before; and 
turned all the trayne into the towne, saving 
the Lords and chief officers appointed to 
wait upon her Grace. 

“ Then came the trumpetters, and by so- 
lemn blast declared her Majestie to ap 
proach. Then followed the Lords in their 
order and degree. Her almoner, the Bishop 
of Rochester, bare-headed ; with the Bishop 
of Ely. Then Garter King at Arms, in 
his Royal cote ; with divers Serjeants at 
Arms. Then the Lord Hunsdon with the 
sword, in a Royal scabbard of goldsmiths 
work. And after him, the Queens Ma- 
jestie, with a great companie of ladies, and 
maids of honour, who, at the entering at 
Queens College, was informed, by Mr Se- 
cretary, of the Scholars, of what sort they 
were, And the like he did of all other 
companies and degrees. 

“When her Majestie was about the 
middle of the Scholars or Sophisters, two 
appointed for the same came forth and 
kneeled before her Grace, and kissing their 
papers exhibited the same unto her Ma- 

jestic. Wherein were contained two ora- 
tions gratulatory ; the one in verse, the 
other prose, which her Highness received, 
and gave them to one ofthe footmen. The 
like was observed and done by the Batchel- 
lours of Arts ; and of two Masters of Arts. 
And so she was brought among the Doc- 
tors ; where all the Lords and Ladies did 
forsake their horses; and her Majestie 
only remained on horseback. 

“She was dressed in a gown of black 
velvet pinked ; a call upon her head, set 


with pearls and pretious stones; a hat 
that was spangled with gold, and a bush 
of feathers. 

“The Maior of the town, riding before 
her Majestie bare-headed, stayed himself 
at the Kings College south gate; as ac- 
knowledging that he had no authority or 
jurisdiction in that place. Of this he was 
advertised the day before by Mr Secre- 
tary. 

“When the Queens Majestie came to 
the west doore of the church, Sir William 
Cecyl kneeled downe and welcomed her 
Grace, showing unto her the order of the 
doctors. And the Bedells kneeling, kissed 
their staves, and so delivered them to Mr 
Secretary, who likewise kissed the same, 
and so delivered them to the Queens hands, 
who could not well hold them all. And 
her Grace gently and merrily re-delivered 
them, willing him and other magistrates 
of the University to minister justice up- 
rightly, as she trusted they did. Or she 
would take them into her own hands, and 
see to it. Adding, that, although the 
Chancellor did hault (for his leg was sore, 
as is before mentioned), yet she trusted 
that justice did not hault. 

“Then her Highness was advertised, 
that the University by their orator would 
speak unto her Majestie. Whereupon she 
inquired for the orator, and willed him to 
begin. 

“Then Mr William Master, of the Kings 
College, orator, making his three curtesies, 
kneeled downe upon the first greese or 
step of the west door (which was on the 
walls outward covered with verses) and 
made his oration of length almost half an 
hour. 

“When he had done, she much com- 
mended him, and much marvelled that his 
memory did so well serve him, repeating 
such diverse and sundry matters, saying, 
that she would answer him again in Latin, 
but for fear she should speak false Latin, 
and then they would laugh at her. But 
in fine, in token of her contentation, she 
called him unto her presence, and offered 
him her hand to kiss ; requiring his name. - 

“Then she alighted from her horse, and 
asking of what degree every doctor was, 
offered her hand to be kissed. And four 
of the principal doctors bearing a canopy, 
she under the same, entered into the 
church, and kneeled down at the place 
appointed, between the two doors, north 
and south; the Lady Strange bearing the 
traine: and all the other ladies followed in 
their degrees. 

“Then the Provost, revested in a rich 
cope of needlework (standing about four 
yards from the Queen, directly towards the 
quire, in the middle of his company kneel- 
ing of both sides) made his obeysance and 
curtesies three times, coming towards her 
Majestic. At the last, kneeling hard at 
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her stoole, he kissed her hand, and so 
pointed out the psalme, ‘ Deus misereatur,’ 
inquiring whether it would please her 
Majestie to answer and say with him? 
And understanding that she would pray 
privately, he likewise privately said the 
said psalme and after that a collect for the 
Queen. Which done, the whole quire 
began to sing, in English, a song of glad- 
ness; and so went orderly into their stalls 
in the quire, the Queen following, and 
going into her travys, under the canopy; 
and marvellously revising at the beauty of 
the chapel, greatly praised it, above all 
other in her realme. This song ended, the 
Provost began the ‘Te Deum’ in English, 
in his cope: which was solemnly sung, the 
organs playing. After that, he began 
even-song, which also was solemnly sung; 
every man standing in his cope. 

“Which being ended, the Queen's Ma- 
jestie came forthe of her traverse, and 
went towards the lodging by a private way, 
made through the east window of the north 
vestry door as before. And as she went, 
she thanked God that had sent her to this 
University, where she, altogether against 
her expectation, was so received, that she 
thought she could not be better. 

“During all this time of prayer, the 
Lords and other honourable persons, with 
the Doctors, sat on the high stalls. And 
afterwards betwixt the doors and walls of 
the vestry and the porch of the Provosts 
place (which was now the Court) stood the 
two Proctors, and by my Lord Robert and 
Mr Secretary, presented unto her Majestie, 
in the name of the University, four pair of 
Cambridge double gloves, edged and trim- 
med with two laces of fine gold; and six 
boxes of fine comfitts, and other conceits 
(devised and provided at London by Mr 
Osborne of the Exchequer, late a scholar 
of Cambridge at the appointment of Mr 
Secretary); which she thankfully took, 
and so went to her chamber. And the 
Bedells, receiving Mr Chancellor at the 
same place, went before him with their 
staves to his lodging, he riding upon a 
little black nagg. 

“ On Sunday, August 6, her Majesty at- 
tended matins, after which a sermon was 
preached by Dr Andrew Perne. 

“At evening prayer the company of 
King’s College, being informed that the 
Queens Majestie would not come unto the 
same, began and did sing. And then, 
being advertised that her Grace was com- 
ing, staid. And when she was come unto 
her travys by the secret way, they of new 
did begin the even-song. Which ended, 
she departed back by the same way, to the 
play, ‘ Aulularia Plauti,’ for the hearing 
and playing whereof, was made by her 
Highness surveyor and at her own cost, in 
the body of the church, a great stage con- 
tairing, the breadth of the Church from the 
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one side to the other, that the chappels 
might serve for houses. In the length it 
ran two of the lower chappels full, with 
the pillars on a side. Upon the south 
wall was hanged a cloth of state, with the 
appurtenances and half path for her Ma- 
jesty. In the rood-loft, another stage for 
ladies and gentlewomen to stand on. And 
the two lower tables, under the said rood- 
loft, were greatly enlarged and rayled for 
the choyce officers of the Court. There 
was, before her Majestys coming, made in 
the Kings College Hall, a great stage. 
But, because it was judged by divers to be 
too little, and too close for her Highness 
and her company, and also far from her 
lodging, it was taken down. 

“When all things were ready for the 
plays, the Lord Chamberlayn with Mr 
Secretary came in; bringing a multitude 
of the guard with them, having every man 
in his hand a torch-staff for the lights of 
the play (for no other lights were occu- 
pied) ; and would not suffer any to stand 
upon the stage, save a very few upon the 
north side. And the guard stood upon 
the ground, by the stage side, holding 
their lights. From the quire doore unto 
the stage was made as ’twere a bridge, 
rayled on both sides, for the Queens 
Grace to go to the stage, which was 
straightly kept. 

“ At last her Highness came, with cer- 
tain Lords, Ladies, and Gentlewomen ; all 
the Pensioners going on both sides, with 
torch staves. But the sword was not car- 
ried, neither the maces. And so took her 
seat, and heard the play fully. Which 
was played by certain selected persons, 
chosen out of all Colleges of the towne. 

“On Monday the Queen attended a Divi- 
nity Lecture, a disputation in art, and 
disputations, at St Marys church. 

“On Tuesday, the ordinary lectures, 
disputation, and frequenting of the same, 
was done as the same day before. 

“ At night, about the accustomed houre, 
and in the same manner, her Highness 
came to the play called ‘Ezechias,’ in 
English, which was played by the Kings 
College, and the charges thereof by them 
born. And then her Majestie went to her 
rest. 
“This day also order was taken, that 
her Majestie should remain here one day 
longer than at the first it was appointed. 
For her jestis were to depart upon the 
Wednesday. And a saying was if provi- 
sion of beer and ale could have been made, 
her Grace would have remained till Fri- 
day ; her Highness was so well pleased 
with all things. 

“ Wednesday, the ninth of August, after 
the ordinary lectures and disputations 
were done, about six of the clock in the 
morning the Queens Majestie took her 
progress about to the Colleges riding in 
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state royall ; all the Lords and Gentlemen 
riding before her Grace ; and all the Ladies 
following on horseback. The Bedells 
waited upon her Highness, and in the 
aoe manner and order .as on Sunday be- 
ore. 
“The Maior that day came not. abroad, 
which was noted of divers, and thought 
some part of his duty. 

“From her Palace she went first to 
Clare hall; where the Master waited with 
all his company, and received her Majestie 
with an oration. 

“ Then entered her Grace into the Kings 
College, where the Provost stood, with the 
whole household, and caused an oration to 
be made unto her Highness. And then 
gave unto her a fair book, covered with 
red velvet, containing all such verses as 
his company had made of her Grace’s 
coming. There was also compiled, in the 
same book, an account of the founder of 
the same college, benefactors; and the 
names of all such persons, as were of any 
worthy memory, which had been brought 
up in that college. Which book she re- 
ceived with a mild countenance, and deli- 
vered to one of her footmen. 

“From the Kings College her Majestie 
ridd into Trinity hall, And from thence 
to Gunvill and Caius College. And, in 
both places, was received with an oration. 

“From thence she departed to Trinity 
College ; and riding as in a lane in the 
midst of her company, came almost to the 
east gate, where the Master stood, and 
caused an oration in Greek to be made to 
her Highness. 

“Then she went into St Johns College, 
and riding into the hall, had there an ora- 
tion. 

“From thence she rode to Christs Col- 
lege (leaving Jesus College because it 
stood far out of the way; and in her 
journey next morning she minded to see 
Magdalen College). At Christs College 
was made an oration before her Majestie 
in Greek verses. For the which she ren- 
dered thanks in Greek. And the Master 
presented unto her a pair of gloves, in re- 
membrance of her grandedame, the Lady 
Margaret Countess of Richmond and Der- 
by, Foundress of that College and St 
Johns. 

“From thence her Grace, by the Mar- 
ket hill and Butchery, came to Benet Col- 
lege. And because the time was passed, 
she would hear no oration. But the Mas- 
ter gave her a pair of gloves and certain 
boxes of comfitts. From thence she went 
into Pembroke hall, and Peter house, and, 
in both places, heard an oration. And at 
Peter house she much commended the son 
of Sir Walter Mildmay ; which being a 
child, made a very neat and trimm oration, 
and pronounced it very aptly and dis- 
tinctly. 


“From thence her Majestie came home 
by the Queens College and St Katherines 
hall ; only perusing the houses because it 
was almost one a clock. 

“ And so returning to her lodging, as 
her Grace ridd through the street, she 
talked very much with divers scholars in 
Latin ; and at her lighting off her horse, 
with Latin dismissed them. 

“ At three of the clock the University 
bell rang to the disputations in divinity, 
unto which her Majestie came, as before. 

“Upon Thursday, the 10th of August, 
early in the morning, was called a congre- 
gation against eight a clock; in the which 
divers Lords of the Garter, and other No- 
blemen, were made Masters of Arts; who 
gently accepted the offer of the University, 
and were admitted, and promised their 
fidelity to the University in the Chamber 
of Presence. The parties thus admitted 
Masters of Arts were, Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, High Steward of the 
town; Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex; 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick; Ed- 
ward Vere, Earl of Oxford; Edward Man- 
ners, Earl of Rutland; the Lord Robert 
Dudley, Master of the Queen’s Horse and 
High Steward of the University; Edward 
Lord Clynton, Lord Admiral; Henry Carey, 
Lord Hunsdon; the Lord William Howard, 
Lord Chamberlain; Sir William Cecil, 
knt., Secretary of State and Chancellor 
of the University; Sir Francis Knollys, 
knt., Vice-Chamberlain; John Ashley, 
Esq., Master of the Queen’s Jewels; Ri- 
chard Bertie, Esq.; Thomas Heneage, 
Esq.; Edward Cooke, Esq.; and William 
Cooke, Esq. The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was also conferred on William 
Latymer, Dean of Peterborough and Clerk 
of the Queens Closet 

“The Queens Highness, about nine 
« clock, hasted to horseback. And at the 
porch of her lodging met her the Provost 
and certain of his company; where Mr 
Preston (whome before in all his doings 
in the University the Queen well liked) 
made a very goodly oration; taking their 
leave, and bidding her Majestie farewell. 
With whom she was then so well pleased, 
that she made him and openly called him 
her scholar. And in token thereof, offered 
Him her hand to kiss, and so took her 
horse and departed. 

“ Passing from the Kings College by the 
Schools, Dr Perne, and divers others of 
the University knecled, and wished her 
Grace, in Latin, a prosperous and safe pro- 
gress. To whom she mildly answered 
again, with a loud voice, ‘ Valete omnes.’ 

“The Maior on horseback, and bearing 
his mace, with all the Aldermen, tarryed 
for her Majestie against the west end of 
St Marys Church; and so waited upon 
her to the far end of Howse Causey, 
And coming by Magdalen College, the 
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Master and Company of the same were 
ready to receive her Grace with an oration. 
But her Highness excused her staying to 
hear the same, by reason of the heat of 
the day, and the press of the people. And 
therefore required the paper of the oration; 
which being exhibited, she departed, and 
was by all mens prayers, committed to 
the grace and tuition of Almighty God. 

“The Duke of Norfolk accompanyed 
her Majestie out of the town, and then, re- 
turning, entered Magdalen College and 
gave much money in the same. Promising 
401. by year till they had builded the quad- 
rant of their college. And further pro- 
mised, that he would endow them with 
land for the encrease of their number and 
studys.” 


THE NELSON MONUMENT 
INTENDED FESTIVAL. 


As the completion of the column in Tra- 
falgar square has been postponed, it might 
be premature to offer those remarks on 
it as a work of art, which we intended to 
supply. The effect can hardly be justly 
dealt with, till nothing remains to be added. 

That the day for lifting the statue into 
its place has been deferred is not of much 
importance, but many people regret that 
the festival of the tars who shared in the 
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battle of Trafalgar is also put off. Rather 
than these poor old hearts should be dis- 
appointed, it might have been expected 
that those with whom it rests would 
have given two dinners in place of one. 
We have, however, had communications 
made to us, speaking of a deficiency in the 
funds for the dinner being among the 
causes of the delay. Such a story we do 
not know how to believe. It is, nevertheless, 
confidently affirmed, and to this is added 
the information that two or three old 
sailors have been stationed within the en- 
closure round the column to collect pence 
from those admitted to enter it, tomake up 
the sum necessary. 

That persons have thus presented them- 
selves at the spot indicated, parading a 
begging-box, is, we believe, a fact that 
cannot be denied. The Mendicity So- 
ciety’s officers ought to have looked into 
the affair. They would probably have 
found that this was a ruse of some of their 
old acquaintances. ‘That the Government 
would have permitted the companions-in- 
arms of Nelson, the pensioners of Green- 
wich Hospital, to become public beggars, 
is what we cannot credit. The injurious 
calumny ought to be refuted, by taking 
the cheats who have thus imposed upon 
the public before a magistrate, with a view 
to their removal as speedily as possible 
from Trafalgar square to the treadmill. 








Arms. Three dexter gauntlets, backs affrontée, or. 

Crest. Out of a ducal coronet of  bull’s head, ar., pied, sa., armed of the first charged on 
the neck with a rose gu., barbed and seeded, ppr. 

Supporters. Dexter, a griffin, per fesse, ar., and or, gorged with a plain collar, and lined, 
sa.; sinister, a bull ar., pied sa. collared and lined or, at the end of a line a ring on three 


staples of the last. 


Motto. “ Ne vile fano.”_ “Bring nothing vile to the temple; ” or (with the jeu de mots) 


to Fane. 
THE NOBLE HOUSE OF WEST- 
MORELAND. 
Joun Vane, of Hilden, county of Kent, 
who lived in the time of Henry VI, is the 
recognized ancestor of this noble family, 
which, however, further traces its descent 
from Howell ap Vane, of Monmouthshire, 
who was there established long before the 
Conquest. John Vane had a grant of 
Hadloe, in Kent, during the reign of the 
monarch who has been mentioned. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who died 
without issue in the twenty-fifth of Henry 


Vill. The next of four sons, Richard 
Fane, Esq., of Badsell, in Kent, inherited 
the manor of Snergate, with other ex- 
tensive possessions, from his father, and 
was the residuary legatee of his elder bro- 
ther Henry. His only son, George Fane, 
succeeded him, who was succeeded by his 
elder son, Thomas Fane. This gentleman 
was involved in Wyat’s rebellion in the 
first year of Queen Mary. He was tried, 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, and 
ordered for execution, but eventually par- 
doned. In the reign of Elizabeth he was 
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knighted at Dover Castle, August 26, 1573, 
by Robert Earl of Leicester, in presence 
of the Queen. He married, first, Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Thomas Culpepper, 
of Redgbury, but had no issue; and after- 
wards, in 1574, Lady Mary Neville, heiress 
of Henry Lord Abergavenny, by whom he 
had four sons and twodaughters. He died 
May 25, 1604, and his widow, Lady Mary 
Fane, was restored to the dignity of Ba- 
roness Le Despencer, formerly Justice of 
England in the reign of Henry III, the 
letters patent of restoration beginning thus: 
“Whereas, Hugh Le Despencer, formerly 
Justice of England in the reign of King 
Henry III, was one of the Barons of Eng- 
land by the name of Baron Le Despencer, 
to him and his heirs, and was summoned to 
Parliament among the Barons in the forty- 
ninth of Henry II; and whereas, Mary 
Fane, daughter and heiress of Henry Lord 
Abergavenny, son and heir of George Lord 
Abergavenny, son and heir of Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Isabel, sister and heiress 
of Richard Le Despencer, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and Lord Le Despencer, son of Edward 
Lord Le Despencer, by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Bartholomew Lord Burg- 
hersh, son of Edward Le Despencer, son 
of Hugh Lord Despencer, Earl of Win- 
chester and Baron Le Despencer, who was 
son of Hugh, the aforesaid Justice 
of England, who was summoned to 
Parliament in the forty-ninth of Henry 
Ill among the Peers, and not only born 
of an honourable and illustrious stock, 
but showed himself adorned with all 
virtues, and worthy of his descent, &c. &c. 
Her Ladyship died June 28, 1626, and was 
succeeded by her eldest son, Francis, K.B., 
in the ancient Barony, he himself having 
been advanced to the Peerage October 29, 
1624, by the ancient titles of his maternal 
family, Baron Burghersh and Earl of West- 
moreland. His Lordship married Mary, 
only daughter of Sir Anthony Mildmay, 
Knight, of Apethorpe, in the county of Nor- 
thampton, by whom he acquired a large 
additional fortune. He had seven sons and 
six daughters. Of the former, Mildmay, 
the eldest, succeeded to the title. He 
died on the 23rd of March, 1628, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Mildmay, 
who was made one of the Knights of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles I. At 
the breaking out of the civil war he arrayed 
himself under the Royal banner, but in 1643 
Whitlock says in his ‘ Memorials,’—* The 
Earls of Westmoreland and divers other 
delinquents came into the Parliament, 
desiring the benefit of the declaration of 
both kingdoms for composition, and April 
22, 1645, the Earls of Westmoreland, 
Thanet, Holland, Monmouth, and the Lord 
Saville, took the oath appointed by Par- 
liament for such as came unto them before 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal.” His 
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Lordship concurring, however, in the re- 
storation of the Monarchy, was consti- 
tuted jointly with John Earl of Bridge- 
water, July 30, 1660, Lord Lieutenant or 
the county of Southampton. His Lord- 
ship was a poet. He put forth, for private 
circulation only, in 1648, a volume of 
poems. His Lordship was a man of power- 
ful mind. It is impossible not to admire 
some of his ideas on the “pomp of ances- 
try.” He writes— 
Virtus vera Nobilitas. 
“ What doth he get who e’er prefers, 

The scutch of his 3? 

This chimney-piece of gold or brass ? 

That coat of arms blazoned in glass? 

When these with time and age have end, 

Thy prowess must thyself commend. 

For cast how much thy merit’s score, 

Falls short of three sent there before ; 

By so much art thou in arrear, 

And stain’st gentility appear. 

True nobleness doth there alone engage 

Who can add virtue to their parentage.” 


He died, and was succeeded by Charles, 
the third Earl, February 12, 1665, who was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Charles. He 
married twice, but died without issue, and 
was succeeded by his half-brother, Vere. 
The eldest son of the last-named Peer 
was also named Vere, and succeeded to 
the title. He died unmarried, and it thus 
devolved on his brother Thomas, and he 
dying without issue, it came to a third 
brother, John, who served under the Duke 
of Marlborough, and had, during the life 
of his brothers, been raised to the Peerage 
of Ireland, under the title of Baron Cather- 
lough. His Lordship subsequently attained 
the rank of Lieut-General in the army. 
He married Mary, only daughter and 
heiress of Lord Henry Cavendish, second 
son of William Duke of Devonshire, but 
dying without issue, August 26th, 1762, 
the Irish Peerage expired, while the Ba- 
rony of Despencer, being a Barony in fee, 
was conferred on Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Bart., of West Wickham, in the county 
of Buckingham, April 19th, 1763, as only 
son and heir of Sir Francis Dashwood, by 
Lady Mary Fane, eldest daughter of Vere, 
fourth Earl of Westmoreland, by his wife 
Rachael, daughter of Mr Alderman Bence, 
and the Earldom of Westmoreland, with 
the Barony of Burghersh, reverted to the 
next male heir, Thomas Fane, Esq., M.P. for 
Lyme Regis, es eighth Earl. He died 
Nov. 12th, 1771, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, John, the ninth Earl, who mar- 
ried March 26th, 1758, Augusta, daughter 
of Lord Montague Bertie, son of Robert 
Duke of Ancaster, by whom he had issue. 
He died April 26th, 1774, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, John, the late 
Peer, who died last year, and was succeeded 
in his honours by the present Earl, who 
was born Feb. 3rd, 1784, and married, June 
26th, 1811, Priscilla Anne, daughter of the 
Right Hon. W. W. Pole, the present Lord 
Maryborough, by whom he has issue. 
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THE REVOLT 1x HEIDELBERG. 


Being a full, true, and particular Account of 
its Rise, Progress, and Suppression on the 
ever memorable 20th and 2\st of Septem- 
ber, 1843. 


[Tue émeute at Heidelberg, of which a brief 
account lately appeared in the ‘Morning 
Herald’ and ‘Times,’ was in all respects 
such a parody on agitation that the follow- 
ing lively and amusing sketch of the par- 
ticulars by an eye-witness cannot but be 
acceptable. ] 


“Poor Fisher! and so he’s gone at last ! 
Ah, well, we could better have spared 
many another. But is it true that his 
affairs were in such confusion—that he 
was near a bankruptcy, as some say?” 

“ Not the least doubt of it. Most people 
think it was the drink did for him;—by no 
means: it was all o’ being down in the 
mouth at seeing other folks getting his 
business away from him.” 

“ Well, I never!” 

“ No, nornobody else. A clearer-headed, 
straight-forwarded fellow never was until 
the drink laid hold of him. Such a hand 
at a song, too! He’s to be buried this 
afternoon, at four. Suppose we go; we’ve 
just an hour to spare, so we can step into 
old Kepler’s first, and taste a glass of his 
schnapps.” 

The speakers were two burghers of 
Heidelberg, Herr Miller the pig butcher, 
and Herr Martin Slogun the baker. The 
University was deserted, the students being 
away for the vacation, during which time 
the citizens become all-important. The 
deceased (Fisher) alluded to had been a 
cabinet-maker in a large way of business. 
Finding himself possessed of a surplus 
capital he ventured upon speculations, and 
soon perceived that he had outrun his 
means. Such being tiie case he fled to the 
usual resource of weak-minded men, drink. 
Of course this rendered matters worse ; 
his customers were neglected, and revenged 
themselves by neglectinghim. Dissipation 
and despondency made him thin, a cir- 
cumstance reflecting eternal disgrace on 
the forty men composing the burgher 
cavalry, whose colonel he was, and who all 
prided themselves on being fat, regarding 
this as a sure indication of being well-to- 
do in the world. At length he was taken 
ill, and kept his bed for some weeks; and 
at the precise moment when his family 
were congratulating themselves on his 
being in a fair way of recovery, expired. 
It is usual on the Continent to bury the 
dead with as little delay as possible, and 
the following day was fixed for the cere- 
mony. 

Let us now follow the mournful caval- 
cade to the churchyard. His sorrowing 
children stood round the open grave, sob- 
bing audibly. In his palmy days the 
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deceased had been a great favourite with 
his fellow-townsmen, and the concourse to 
view the last pious offices performed over 
his remains was proportionately large. 
The officiating clergyman, the Rev. Mr 
Sable, having read the burial service, pro- 
ceeded, according ‘to custom, to make an 
oration. After adverting slightly to the 
dead man’s former prosperity, he regretted 
that he should thus unexpectedly have 
been called away from his family; for, as 
they all knew, he was fond of the enjoy- 
ments of life; and now, alas ! there he lay, 
still and motionless, at their feet. 

“What does the parson say?” inquired 
Slogun of his neighbour the butcher ; 
“T’m rather hard of hearing.” 

“ He says we all knew poor Fisher to be 
a drunken, good-for-nothing chap.” 

“No! did he speak thus?” 

“Yes, and, what’s more, he said, ‘ There 
lies the fellow!’” 

A murmur of dissatisfaction arose from 
the few who had heard this new version of 
what had really been uttered, and had 
only partially understood the preacher, 
who, unaware of what was going forward, 
proceeded to speak of the loose and irre- 
verent manner in which all classes of the 
townspeople held the Sabbath, the churches 
being nearly empty, and the public-houses 
full. Formerly things were quite other- 
wise; if, by any accident, one was pre- 
vented from attending the temple of God, 
the head of the house always read at least 
one chapter from the Holy Book; but now, 
instead of this, the cards were fetched or 
waltzing practised, as though gaming and 
dancing would indicate the way to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

“What says he?” 
baker. 

“Why the canting rascal swears we 
never go to church, but always sit in the 
pot-houses, and are sure to go to the 
devil.” 

“ Does he mean to say that, because one 
goes to the public-house, one’s certain to 
be damned?” inquired Kepler, who felt 
this as a personal insult, seeing that he 
kept the Prince Max. 

“To be sure he does !” exclaimed Mil- 
ler, “ nothing more or less.” 

“ Then what’s to become of his own sons, 
I should like to know?” inquired the in- 
dignant host. “ Why don’t he keep them 
in order, and prevent them from getting 
drunk more than seven times a week, before 
he preaches about other people ?” 

“ Ah! why not, indeed,” murmured the 
listeners; and the dissatisfaction of the 
group would have expressed itself more 
audibly, but for the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. 

The sermon was now ended; the reverend 
gentleman and the mourners had betaken 
themselves homewards; the little knot of 


again inquired the 
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malcontents, however, retired to the Prince 
Max, to discuss the matter more at leisure, 
and to work themselves into a state of irri- 
tation, which was to produce mighty con- 
sequences. 

e pastor who had given rise to this 
ill will, however innocently, had not the 
good fortune to. be a favourite. Al- 
though, doubtless, a very worthy man, his 
fellow-citizens quarrelled sadly with his 
violent gestures in the pulpit. He would, 
perhaps, be saying something to this effect: 
“ Beloved brethren, all ye whose hearts are 
sincerely contrite may hope for salvation ;” 
when any person unacquainted with the 
language, judging only by the frenzied 
air and action, must certainly have con- 
cluded that the congregation was being 
condemned to eternal perdition, at the very 
least. It was not without reason that he 
had complained in his funeral sermon of 
the churches being nearly empty; but then, 
it had never once occurred to him that it was 
only the church in which he preached that 
was so deserted, the others being propor- 
tionately thronged; so that, while Parson 
Sable was exhibiting his oratory to “a 
beggarly array of empty pews,” his breth- 
ren were growling at the overwhelming 
heat caused by the numerous attendance. 

The party at the Prince Max had paid 
their devoirs to the landlord’s celebrated 34 
vintage ; and as the wine worked, so did 
their imaginations grow more heated with 
the sense of the wrong which had been 
done them, as they fancied, in common 
with the citizens in general. Their brains 
had now become more prolific, and the 
parson had said, “ There lies the sot, and 
let this be a warning to all drunkards.” 
By the time the next bottle was finished 
he had said, that all the townsmen were 
drunken, impious raseals, not worth a 
groat. Whereupon each gave the other 
his hand, and vowed to be revenged on the 
“black wolf,” as they termed him. 

Mine host undertook the management 
of the affair, and had soon assembled some 
half-dozen stable lads. Having warmed 
their hearts with beer, and encouraged 
them by the promise of a tangible reward 
if they succeeded, they were dispatched to 
the different beer-houses to excite their 
friends by exaggerated reports of Sable’s 
villany. 

Towards dusk a small, half-drunken mob 
had collected before the preacher's house 
in the Sandgasse, and by their groans and 
suppressed hootings had shortly brought 
together all the idlers of the town. These 
were, of course, soon made acquainted 
with the parson’s conduct, with variations 
of the same ad libitum. The shouts. and 
groans were now loud and vigorous, and 
threats of “doing for” the rogue issued 
from the lips of the drunken stable-boys. 
At this crisis two gendurmes arrived, armed 


with sword and musket, and endeavoured 
by their admonitions to prevail on the 
rabble to disperse. They might possibly 
have succeeded, had not one of the auxilia- 
ries, no less a person than Meyes, the 
master chimney-sweep, after informing 
his friends that their civic rights and pri- 
vileges were being scandalously interfered 
with, proceeded to enforce his argument 
by launching a stone at the obnoxious 
individuals, which, flying wide of the 
mark, demolished a pane of glass in one 
of the windows of Sable’s house. The 
riff-raff, regarding this as the signal of 
attack, in a few seconds had torn up the 
pavement in several parts, and hurled a 
volley of huge stones against the devoted 
dwelling ; and in less time than it takes 
to relate, windows, shutters, and lattices 
in the lower story were dashed to atoms. 
One of the gendarmes had been felled by a 
severe blow on the head, the chimney- 
sweep was soundly cuffing the other, the 
stable-boys were endeavouring to force 
the door, when a reinforcement of ten gen- 
darmes appearing at one end of the narrow 
street, the crowd fled precipitately by the 
other, leaving the new comers nothing to 
do but to mount guard before the besieged 
house, and to carry off their wounded 
comrade. 

The evening passed off without further 
disturbance, and the following morning 
the Council met by special invitation, to 
consider what was to be done in the pre- 
sent urgent position of affairs. The Bur- 
gomaster thought that, if such things were 
allowed to pass over, the lives and proper- 
ties of himself and fellow-citizens would 
be constantly endangered ; that this was 
a crisis in which they were called upon to 
act, and not to stand still with their hands 
in their pockets. By way of illustrating 
his meaning, the civic dignitary sat down, 
and withdrawing two red hands from the 
two huge pockets of his drab continuations, 
laid them upon the table. This was a 
forcible argument, since it seryed to evince 
the determined spirit of the magistrate. 

Mr Youngman, the cheesemonger, thought 
that the gendarmerie was not strong enough. 

Mr Crosman, the jeweller, thought that 
it already cost the burghers too much. 

Mr Wetstone, the stationer, considercd 
that the ringleaders should be punished. 

Mr Potts, the pewterer, opined that they 
must first be discovered. 

Mr Blitz, the watchmaker, imagined this 
would be a difficult matter. 

Mr Tick, the rival watchmaker, thought 
not. 

The Burgomaster, rising, informed all 
present that the best thing to be done, in 
his opinion, was to inquire of the Rev. Mr 
Sable, if he could furnish them with the 
necessary information for laying hold of 
the culprits. This being assented to, a 
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messenger was dispatched to request the 
attendance of the reverend gentleman. 
Pinches of snuff were exchanged in the 
interval, and the probable rise of corn dis- 
cussed. Mr Youngman was energetically 
endeavouring to convince his hearers how 
much more wholesome cheese was for the 
human body than bread, secing that all 
doctors agreed that the former aided diges- 
tion, when in rushed the sky-blue mes- 
senger, and made all present acquainted 
with the astounding fact that Parson Sable 
had fled with his family, by the early train, 
to Carlsruhe. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


CURIOSITY GRATIFIED. 
(From the French.) 


As a brigand chief, who had for a long time 
been the terror of the neighbourhood, was 
being conducted to the scaffold, a person 
from the crowd which lined the road said, “I 
should like to know how the fellow will feel 
when he has the rope about his neck.” 

The culprit looked round and saw that 
the person who uttered this wish was a 
young locksmith, who had been the com- 
panion of his childhood, and whose name 
and life he was well acquainted with. He, 
however, went on without betraying the 
least emotion, till he came to the place 
where he was to suffer, when at the mo- 
ment the executioner was about to fix the 
fatal cord round his neck, he cried, “ Stop! 
Up to the present time I have refused to 
discover any of my accomplices, but now 
that I see all hope is lost, I do not wish to 
quit the world without having some brave 
comrade to bear me company.” The judge, 
who was present, ordered him to be brought 
before him, and after taking down his de- 
position, directed that he should be re- 
conducted to prison. 

The following day the young locksmith 
was seized, brought before the judge, and 
confronted with the brigand chief. The 
latter declared that the artisan -had been 
one cf his most active accomplices in nu- 
merous robberies and murders, and brought 
forward such convincing circumstances in 
corroboration of his accusation, that the 
unfortunate locksmith became confused, 
and prevaricated in his answers, and at 
length raised such strong suspicions in the 
minds of his judges, that they condemned 
him to the torture, or question. Groaning 
under the insupportable anguish to which 
he was then subjected, he confessed that 
he was guilty. He was consequently con- 
demned to suffer the same death as his 
presumed accomplice, but as he had only 
borne a secondary part in these criminal 
transactions, he was, according to custom, 
doomed to suffer death first. 

Amidst the sound of church bells, and 
an innumerable crowd, the brigand chief 


feels when the rope is round his neck.” 
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and his supposed accomplice were con- 
ducted to the place of execution. The rope 
was already round the neck of the poor 
locksmith, whose senses had almost for- 
saken him, when the brigand cried out a 
second time, “I have. yet more secrets to 
reveal to the judge, let me be conducted to 
him ;” then raising his voice loud enough 
to be heard by all around, he said, “ This 
young man is quite innocent, my accusa- 
tion against him is as false as it is per- 
fidious. The fact is, that many of my 
comrades had sworn to rescue me when I 
was first conducted to the scaffold, and 
thinking they had not had sufficient time 
to arrange their plan, the idea flashed 
across my mind of taking advantage of 
the exclamation of this young locksmith 
(whose history and whose life were 
known to me) by making the accusa- 
tion I did, and so gain my comrades a 
further opportunity for attempting my 
deliverance; since they have deceived me, 
all ties between us are broken, and I there- 
fore abandon them to a similar fate to my 
own. Here is a list of their names and 
places of concealment.” 

Haviig made this declaration he walked 
steadily to the scaffold, but holding out his 
hand to his supposed accomplice, he said, 
“ You ought to be well pleased with me, for 
I would not die without gratifying the wish 
of an old companion. No one, now, can 
know better than yourself, what a Sta 

ay- 
ing this, he met his death with the great- 
est firmness. 

The unfortunate locksmith paid dearly 
for the gratification of his wish, for he died 
four days afterwards of sheer fright. 


ANECDOTES OF NEGRO SHREWD- 


NESS. 
Some rather striking passages relative to 
the quickness of negroes appear in a book 
lately published, entitled, ‘ Jamaica; its 
Past and Present State.’ The writer, a 
Baptist missionary, we suspect, has been 
imposed upon with some elderly jokes, 
which he has taken upon himself to dress 
up for the London market. Every student 
of ‘Joe Miller’ has read of the negro boy 
making a bet with his mule. Well, it will 
appear the Baptist missionary was present, 
and thus he describes the important af- 
fair:— “ Near Oracabessa, I observed a 
negro boy flogging his mule most severely ; 
but before I got up, he had dismounted 
and appeared in earnest talk with his beast, 
which, with fore-legs stretched out firm, 
and ears laid down, seemed proof against 
all arguments to induce him to enter the 
water. Quashie was all animation, and 
his eyes flashed like fire-flies. ‘Who-o! 
you no goober? Bery well—me bet you 
fippenny me make you go. No? why for 
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you no bet? Why for you no go ober?’ 
Here the mule shook his ears to drive away 
the flies, which almost devour the poor 
animals in that climate. ‘Oh! you do 
bet; bery well, den me try.’ The young 
rogue (he was not more than ten years old) 
disappeared in the bush, and returned in 
a few seconds with some strips of fanweed, 
a few small pebbles, and a branch of the 
cactus plant. To put three or four peb- 
bles in each of the mule’s ears, and tie them 
up with the fanweed, was but the work of 
a minute. He then jumped on the ani- 
mal’s back, turned round, put the plant to 
the animal’s tail, and off they went, asa 
negro himself would say, ‘Like mad, mas- 
sa!’ Into the water they plunged—the 
little fellow grinning and showing his teeth 
in perfect ecstasy. Out they got on the 
other side; head and ears down—tail and 
heels up—and the boy’s arms moving about 
as if he was flying; and I lost sight of him 
as he went over a rocky steep at full gal- 
lop, where one false step would have pre- 
cipitated them into the sea beneath, from 
whence there would have been but small 
chance of escape. A butcher's boy is no- 
thing to a negro boy in these exploits. 
About two hours afterwards I reached 
Port Maria. There I saw, in an open space 
near one of the stores, standing, or rather 
leaning against the wall, Quashie, eating 
cakes; and there also stood the mule, eat- 
ing Guinea grass, and looking much more 
cheerful than when I first saw him at the 
river side. ‘ Well, Quashie,’ I said, ‘you 
have got here, I see; but which of you 
won?’ ‘ Quashie win, massa—Quashie 
never lose.’ ‘ But will he pay?’ I inquired. 
‘Quashie pay himself, massa. You see, 
Massa Buckra, massa gib Quashie ten- 
penny bit for grass for mule: Quashie bet 
fippenny him make him go ober de river. 
Quashie win. Quashie heb fippenny for 
cake—mule heb fippenny for grass.’” 

Some of his stories are dull and long 
winded, but the following are not bad:— 

Sleep has no Master.—Exhausted by a 
long journey, a negro servant had fallen 
asleep. On being awoke, and told some- 
what sharply that his master was angry 

ause “him da call, call, and him keep 
on sleep, and no heary,” he facetiously re- 
plied, “ Sleep no heb massa.” 

A Negro Pun.—* Wilberforce,” said a ne- 
gro, on one occasion, in the midst of a group 
of his companions —“ Wilberforce — dat 
good name for true; him good buckra; 
him want to make we free; and if him 
can’t get we free no oder way him will by 
force.” 

Meum and Suum.— A negro, having pur- 
chased a hat, was observed to take it from 
his head on the fall of a shower of rain, 
and to manifest considerable anxiety to 
preserve it from the wet. On being re- 
monstrated with for his supposed stupidity 


in thus leaving his head exposed, he wittily 
observed, ‘ Hat belong to me—head belong 
to massa.’ 

Man made of Mud.—During an examina- 
tion of a black servant in the Catechism, 
he was asked by the clergyman what he 
was made of. ‘ Of mud, massa,” was the 
reply. On being told he should say, “ Of 
dust,” he snswered, “ No, massa, it no do, 
no tick togedder.” 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts.—A ne- 
gro, when in a state of heathenism, con- 
tracted a debt to a considerable amount. 
Being frequently importuned for payment, 
he resolved to be christened, and after- 
wards, on the application being made, re- 
plied, with considerable naivete, “* Me is new 
man now; befo me name Quashie, derefo 
me no pay Quashie debt.” 

What’s Sauce for a Goose is Sauce for a 
Gander.—A white man had often beaten 
one of his slaves unmercifully; the latter, 
after a punishment unusually severe, pre- 
ferred a complaint before a bench of ma- 
gistrates, which had the effect of securing 
a reprimand to the master. Highly pro- 
voked with -the slave for thus daring to 
oppose him in open court, the master me- 
ditated revenge. Some time after, sending 
the slave into a summer-house in a secluded 
spot, seizing a large stick, he entered, and 
securing the door, vociferated, ‘ Now, vil- 
lain, [ll teach you to take me before the 
magistrates. Dll make you pay dear for 
it, Pll warrant you. Nobody can see me 
here, and you'll have no witnesses now, ’ at 
the same time beginning to beat him un- 
mercifully. The slave, being a powerful 
man, on hearing the latter sentence, seized 
the weapon, and wresting it from the mas- 
ter’s hand, retaliated, saying, “If me no 
heb witness to prosecute massa, massa no 
heb witness to prosecute me,” and continued 
the flagellation until the assailant was 
obliged to cry for mercy, which was shown 
him by the victorious Quashy, on condi- 
tion that he would never notice the circum- 
stance to, his disadvantage. 


SECRETS IN RUSSIA. 


TuHE numerous Englishmen in Russia are 
obliged in their correspondence to be silent 
on all passing events. A gentleman in 
London lately wrote to a friend at St Peters- 
burg to furnish some particulars of life in 
Russia. The answer was, it would be un 

safe for any one residing there to do any- 
thing of the kind. Many particulars were 
given in the ‘Tour’ which lately appeared 
in this publication, which had never trans- 
pired before. The secrecy necessary to be 
observed in the Russian dominions in cases 
which would receive all possible publicity 
elsewhere, is strongly shown in the work 
of the Marquis of Custine, the ‘ Empire 
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of the Czar.’ Even a storm must not be 
spoken of. He writes— 

“ About three o’clock, while at dinner in 
the English palace, a squall of wind passed 
over Peterhoff, violently agitated the trees, 
and strewed the park with their branches. 
While coolly watching the storm, we little 
thought that the sisters, mothers, and 
friends of crowds seated at the same table 
with us were perishing on the water, under 
its terrible agency. Our curiosity was ap- 
proaching to gaiety at the very time that 
a great number of small vessels, which had 
left Petersburg for Peterhoff, were founder- 
ing in the gulf. It is now admitted that 
two hundred persons were drowned ; others 
say fifteen hundred or two thousand: no 
one knows the truth, and the journals will 
not speak of the occurrence ; this would 
be to distress the empress, and to accuse 
the emperor. The disaster was kept a 
secret during the entire evening; nothing 
transpired until after the fete; and this 
morning the court neither appears more 
nor less sad than usual. There, etiquette 
forbids to speak of that which occupies 
the thoughts of all; and even beyond the 
palace little is said.” 

What follows is still more remarkable. 
It exhibits the Russian police in no very 
favourable light. — 

“At the last carnival, a lady of my ac- 
quaintance had permitted her waiting- 
woman to go out on the Sunday. Night 
came, and this person did not return. On 
the following morning the lady, very un- 
easy, sent to obtain information from the 
police. They replied that no accident 
had occurred in Petersburg on the pre- 
ceding night, and that no doubt the 
JSemme-de-chambre had lost herself, and 
would soon return safe and sound. The 
day passed in deceitful security. On the 
day following a relation of the girl's, a 
young man tolerably versed in the secrets 
of the police, conceived the idea of going 
to the Hall of Surgery, to which one of 
his friends procured him an admission. 
Scarcely had he entered when he recog- 
nized the corpse of his cousin, which the 
pupils were just about to commence dis- 
secting. Being a good Russian, he pre- 
served self-command sufficient to conceal 
his emotion, and asked—‘ Whose body is 
this?’ ‘ No one knows: it is that of a girl’s 
who was found dead the night before last, 
in —— street; it is believed that she has 
been strangled in attempting to defend 
herself against men.’ ‘ Who are the men?’ 
‘We do not know: one can only form con- 
Jectures on the event; proofs are wanting.’ 
‘How did you obtain the body?’ ‘The 
police sold it to us secretly; so we will not 
talk about it.’ This last is a common ex- 
pression in the mouth of a Russ, or an 
acclimated foreigner. The peculiar cha- 
racteristic of Russia is the protective 
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silence in which similar atrocities are 
shrouded. The cousin was dead. The 
mistress of the victim dared not complain; 
and now, after a lapse of six months, [ am, 
perhaps, the only person to whom she has 
related the death of her femme-de-chambre. 
It will by this be seen how the subaltern 
agents of the Russian police perform their 
duties. These faithless servants gained a 
double advantage by selling the body of 
the murdered woman: they obtained. a few 
roubles, and they also concealed the mur- 
der, which would have brought upon them 
severe blame if the noise of the event had 
got abroad.” 





ON WALLACK’S CHALLENGING THE AUDIENCE 
OF COVENT GARDEN 
When Bodadil Wallack indulged in a spout, 
It made both his friends and his enemies 


grin. 
They felt that before he an audience called out, 
He had best find a method of coaxing one 
wm, 
Lynx. 





The Gatherer. 

Heidelbtrg.—The young Princes of Ba- 
den are still pursuing their studies here ; 
despite the vacation they continue hearing 
private lectures of the professors. Lud- 
wig, the hereditary Prince, has a good 
knowledge of the English language ; and 
on Monday, the 2nd of October, Mr T. W. 
Gaspey was favoured with a private au- 
dience, on which occasion he had the ho- 
nour of presenting a copy of his trans- 
lation into English of Engel’s ‘ Laurence 
Stark,’ which had previously been dedi- 
cated by express permission to his High- 
ness. Book and translator were both gra- 
ciously received. 

A Bull_—* Patrick, you fool, what makes 
you stale after that rabbit, when your gun 
has no lock on?” “ Hush! hush! my dar- 
lin’, the rabbit don’t know that.” 

Multum in Parvo.—The following busi- 
ness-like account of the last penalty of the 
law being inflicted on eight unhappy 
beings, appeared in the Historical Register 
of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for Jan. 
1747 :—“ Wednesday, 21st, were executed 
at Tyburn, Felix and Anthony Mathews, 
haymakers, Barnaby Lindsay, a boy of 16, 
for highway robberies; Samuel Mecum, 
for burglary; Philip Jewel, for shoplifting; 
Robert Fitzgerald, for uttering a forged 
bill of exchange; Richard Clay and John 
Mathews, for burglary.” . 

Barking Trees.—According to Grimm, 
the offence of barking trees was that which, 
amongst the ancient Germans, was visited 
with the most atrocious severity. The 
offender’s naval was dug out, and nailed to 
the injured tree, round which he was 
driven, dragging out his own bowels, and 
winding them upon it in lieu of the de- 
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spoiled bark. While damaging ‘trees was 
thus punished, every injury to a fellow- 
creature, even murder, might be expiated 
with a sum of money! 

Law of Debtor and Creditor in Norway.— 
In the old Norwegian code it was declared, 
“Tf a debtor be impertinent to his creditor, 
or refuse to work for him, the latter may 
bring him before a court of justice, and 
invite his friends to pay the debt. If the 
friends will not free the debtor, the creditor 
has a right to cut off of him as much as he 
will, above or below.” (It is not explained 
whether he was to cut flesh only, or might 
lop off a limb.) 

Aged Parents to be Destroyed.—The Teu- 

tonic and Sclavonian races were accus- 
tomed to put their fathers and mothers, 
when very old, to death. Dr Grimm, 
alleges that they were no worse than the 
Romans, in proof of which he quotes a 
passage from Festus, showing that sexa- 
genarians might, in times of scarcity, be 
legally thrown from a bridge into the 
Tiber ; and another from Cicero (Cic. pro 
Sext. Rosc. cap 35), alluding to such a 
right. 
A Civic Compliment.—The late Margrave 
of Anspach married an English lady. On 
the occasion of the freedom of the city of 
London being voted to him, in the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, it was presented to 
him with a medal, on which appeared this 
remarkable motto: “He married our coun- 
= and we adopt him as our bro- 
ther.” 

Royal Anxiety to guard against Misre- 
presentation—An_ officer who attended 
Frederick the Great in his campaigns 
remarked that at night he opened a large 
book, in which he wrote, sometimes very 
little, at other times a great deal; and ven- 
turing to ask him at last what he was 
writing, he replied, “A journal of my 
campaigns: when I am dead, no doubt 
somebody will make use of and publish it ; 
now, by setting down faithfully every 
night the occurrences of the day, I am sure 
no lies will be told.” 

Gone Out.—A short time ago a gentle- 
man in Birmingham had occasion to visit a 
friend, but, on inquiring, was told he was 
gone out. He then wished to see the mis- 
tress, but she was gone out also. That no 
time might be lost, he inquired for the 
young master, but he was also out. He 
then said he would walk in and sit by the 
fire till one of them returned, but he was 
told by the servant (an Irishman), “In- 
deed, sir, and you can’t, for the fire is gone 
out too.” 

Anecdote of a former Lord Strang ford.— 
During the campaigns in Flanders, a regi- 
ment, commanded by one of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s generals, happened to take 
possession of a college at Liege. One 
morning, as the general was walking alone 


in the garden, he perceived a slate fall at 
his feet, with something written upon it, 
On taking it up, he observed these words: 
“Lord Strangford is confined a prisoner 
in this tower, against his will.” The gene- 
ral immediately inquired into the circum- 
stances of the case, and having found the 
statement to be correct, ordered the noble- 
man’s immediate liberation. The present 
Lord Penshurst, his descendant, has the 
slate with the inscription in his possession. 

Louis: the Eighteenth—When a young 
man, Louis, then Monsieur, wrote a comedy 
in three acts, called ‘Le Mariage Secret, 
in verse; which he wished to. have repre- 
sented under the name of his secretary, the 
celebrated Ducis, the imitator of Shaks- 
pere on the French stage. It was acted 
and succeeded; but though elegantly writ- 
ten, was wanting in passion and deficient 
in interest. Afterwards, it is said, he sup- 
pressed a publication called the ‘ Miroir’ 
for criticising his style too freely. 

New Food.—The Viscount de Barreul- 
Beauvert, director of some agricultural 
establishments in Central America, has 
forwarded a packet of rice, of a variety 
altogether unknown, to France; and a case 
of the root of an arum, named by the in- 
habitants kikishe, of which the nutritive 
qualities are exceedingly great, M de Bar- 
reul having obtained 27 per cent. of fecule 
from it. It possesses the property of 
keeping longer than the potatoe. 

Shakspere in Prussia.—At Berlin, the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ has_ been 
acted with scenic music by Dr Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy. The first act, of course, 
offers no scope to the musician; but the 
three following, in the Athenian wood, 
have been embellished with rich and fan- 
tastic elfin music. In the fifth there isa 
brilliant . bridal march; and caricature 
music to the “ parlous ” tragedy of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, written in the sublimest 
style of false sentiment. 

Progress of Puseyism.—The ‘ Alleghany 
Banner’ says-it saw a beautiful young lady 
of the Episcopal Church walking along 
Federal street with a bishop on her back 
and a cardinal on her shoulders. Verily 
this is a priest-ridden people. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The communications of several correspondents must 
remain unanswered till next week. 

We do not recollect seeing the lines sent by ‘‘ Delta” 
before, and of course cannot give the information 
he seeks. 

“J. Y.B.R. H.'s” suggestion will be considered. 

Two or three stories have been received, which, from 
their length and other circumstances, must be de- 
clined. They will be left for the writers at the office 
towards the end of the week. 
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